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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. IX, 3. Whole No. 35. 

I.— ENOCH OF ASCOLI'S MS OF THE ELEGIA IN 
MAECENATEM. 

In A. J. P. for 1887, p. 408, I gave some account of the Vatican 
Codex 3269 which contains the Dirae, and immediately preceding 
it the Elegy on Maecenas. It is the subscription appended to this 
latter which gives the MS its value, finit elegia inuenta ab h enoc 
in dacia : for we may reasonably infer that our MS copied exactly 
the readings which Enoch found in his newly discovered, seem- 
ingly Danish, codex. The value of these readings must be 
judged independently, and is not greatly affected by the goodness 
or badness of the variants which the same MS presents in the 
Dirae: for (1) the Elegia alone has the above-mentioned sub- 
scription, (2) though it is likely, as I suggested, that the Dirae 
in Vat. 3269 may have been also copied from Enoch's transcript, 
this is at best conjecture, and it is a well known fact in re diplo- 
matica that the authority of the readings in any two works 
contained in the same codex and in the same handwriting must 
be judged separately, and determined, after all, mainly on internal 
grounds. The reason of this is palpable. The sources from 
which each separate work is transcribed may be of quite different 
dates, and therefore of quite different values. I will mention a 
telling instance. The Tours Ovid (of early thirteenth century) is 
one of the very best and most uncorrupted sources for constituting 
the text of the Ibis ; but it is not equally valuable in the Heroides. 

I will now give the readings of Vat. 3269 in the Elegia in 
Maecenatem. 

Incipit mecenas maronis. 
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3 erat. 5 in religata ratis carina. 6 Et redit. 8 sed repetitque 
senex. 9 tucum. 10 Illius. 1 1 Fidus eras uobis. 11 Regis eras 
genus hetrusce. 12 rhomane et tu. 16 posse nocere. 17 doctas. 
19 uincit peritus harenas. 20 Lictof in extremo quam simul unda 
mouet. 21 Quod cinctus eras animo quoque carpitur una. 22 
Diluuii ac nimia. 23 uexere. 24 precintos. 25 Liuida. 27 Nun 
minus urbis erat (at first I read this as erat with eras superscribed; 
perhaps it is more likely to be erraf) et cesaris obses. 28 Nun 
tibifecit. 29 oscura amantem. 32 Maiores : maius obstinuisse 
fuit. 33 nimphasque canentes. 34 pomosi certa. 35 ortis. 37 
Marmora meonii uincunt monumenta libelli. 39 Quid faceret 
comes inget idem. 40 Miles et angusti fortiter usque pius. 41 
uoluerunt. 42 Ignibus hostiles reddere lingua rates. 44 Quam 
tunc ille tener tarn grauis hostis erat. 45 texerunt lata. 46 circum. 
47 fugientis. 49 Pax erat hec illo laxarunt otia cvltus. 50 Omnia 
uictores. 54 stupri turpis herer. 55 Hie tela in profugos tantum 
curauerat arcum. 56 Misit ad extremos exorientis equos. 60 
duas. 61,2 Sum memor et certe memini sic ducere tyrsos Bacchea 
purpurea candidiora niue. 65 sandalia talos. 69 Inpiger multo. 
70 suas. 71 tecum tenera tecum. 72 erimanthe. 73 Vitro. 74 
Leuisti. 77 lassiua fauentes. 79 thorosa. 81 cum iam premit. 
82 Hidros. 83 renascentem tenet hydram. 84 inmanes. 86 
aduersas. 87 et enidas. 88 percubuisse diem. 89 et quid. 90 
signa. 91 dum te. 93 alterum uictor om. 94 odorata. 95 Vic- 
torem uictus metuat. 96 in stata cernere. 98 moderatur. 101 
Conglutinantur. 102 Verberat et gelidos. 105 non est temera- 
rius. 107 Ergo saxa parens postquam scilleia legit. 108 Cyane- 
osque metus iam religanda ratis. 109 Viscera dissecti mutauerat 
arietis agni. no Aetas et succis omne perita suis. in iuuenes- 
cere posse decebat. 113 recurrentibus. 114 Ergo non reddit. 
115 Viuacesque magis ceruos decet esse pauentes. 119 titonus 
coniunx. 120 Atque ita iam. 122 coplacuisse. 123 actus. 
124, 125 om. 126 Tu dare. 129 chori iuuenem. 130 Que 
nemus. 131 infuscis. i33Coritium olentes. 134 et. 135 Nunc 
redditur. 136 decubuise. 137 Ter pilium fluere. 138 Dicebant 
tamenhunc. 139 annosa secula. 140 Disspensata nempe. 144 
Non naquam scitiens. 147 inquid turpiter. 148 bruti fidem. 
151 dicit. 152 qui prope. 153 Sed manifestus. 155 si tamen 
cesare. 156 satis est. 160 Nee tamen hoc ultra hoc potuisse 
uelim. 161 Sed. 163 Et dec&q& certe uiuam tibi semper amar 
(this last word I could not decipher ; without the superscribed (') 
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it would be amare). 164 tibi. 165 quicquid. 166 Tunc ego. 
167 beate. 168 Vnus Mecenas. 169 uoluit quod contigit esse. 
173 et tibi sucrescant. 175 Sed tibi secura quoprimum liuia 
coniuns. 177 Cum deus in terris. 178 in patrio collucet. 
7,8: 

Ilia petit iuuenes prima florente iuuenta, 
Non oblita tamen fsed repetitquef series. 

Perhaps, 

Non oblita tamen tit repetitque senes. 

As Gorallus (Le Clerc) observed, this passage is very similar to a 
line of the Epicedion Drusi, 372, spoken of Fortuna, 

Ilia rapit iuuenes, sustinet ilia senes. 

This might suggest 

Non oblita tamen suscipit ilia senes. 

19: 

Vincit uulgares uincit fperitus harenas. 

Most MSS beritus. 

This is usually altered into beryllus. But beryllus would hardly 
have been corrupted into peritus, or even beritus; nor, to my 
knowledge, are beryls found in the sea; nor is the word ever 
found in the feminine. The meaning is, I believe, much the same 
as in Prop. IV 5, 22 : Et quae sub Tyria concha superbit aqua. 
II 16, 17 : Semper in Oceanum mittit me quaerere gemmas Et 
iubet ex ipsa tollere dona Tyro. The Syrian coast, on which both 
Tyre and Berytus lay, produced rare shells, which were bought at 
high prices either as curiosities or to be worked into cameos or 
other female ornaments. This interpretation also agrees with 
quam, which Enoch's MS with most others gives. The word 
Berytus is applied in 20 with an easily understood extension of 
meaning to the thing signified, in other words the Berytian shell, 

Litore in extremo quam simul unda mouet, 

' which the wave sweeps with it at the farthest verge of the beach,' 
i. e. where it is nearest to the water. 

21, 22: 

Quod cinctus eras animo quoque carpitur una 
Diluuii ac nimia simplicitate tua. 

Edd. have rightly restored from other MSS discinctus and unum ; 
rightly also quod for quoque of all MSS. But for animo a great 
variety of conjectures have been proposed, amongst which I sig- 
nalize as very plausible Hilberg's nimio, with which compare 
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Plautus' istuc nimio magnae mellinaest mihi, where Ussing aptly 
compares Terence's paulo tolerabilis, Heaut. 205. When, many 
years ago, I read through the Eleg'ia for the first time in Riese's 
Anthologia Latina (No. 779), I wrote at the side mimo, and I still 
think this possible, ' the one thing at which the farce-actor rails.' 
Cannegieter has restored mimo to Avian. Fab. V 9 : Ast ubi 
terribilis animo circum stetit horror, where it seems more than 
probable. Biicheler's Momo introduces a personage of very rare 
occurrence in Latin writers, though very frequent in the Greek 
Anthology. 

Bahrens and Chatelain agree in restoring v. 22 as follows: 

Diluis hoc animi simplicitate tui. 

Certainly nimia is quite out of keeping with the classical character 
of the Latinity of the Elegy elsewhere. 
27, 28: 

Num minus urbis erat custos et Caesaris obses ? 
Nunc tibi non tutas fecit in urbe uias ? 

Nuncubi, Scaliger, for Nunc tibi. I think, wrongly. (1) The 
word is rare and does not stand on the same level as sicubi. (2) 
Num tibi returns to the Liuide, the jealous detractor of v. 28. 
' Has he not secured you unmolested streets?' i. e. by footpads 
and other night assailants. This is one of the many instances in 
which the reputation of the great scholar has overpowered the 
sober judgment of critics, even in despite of reclaiming MSS. 
37: 

Marmora meonii uincunt monumenta libelli 
Viuitur ingenio, cetera mortis erunt. 

Scaliger conj. Marmorea Aonii. The variants minaei tunnei point 
rather to Ionii : ' the poems of Homer outlive monuments of 
marble.' 

39. The form of the corruption inget (ingeret) in Vat. suggests 
integer rather than inpiger. Riese, I see, retains this integer of most 
MSS, but though Maecenas was no doubt a man of unblemished 
character, and as such well suited to be the companion of Augustus, 
it is obvious that he is thought of here as the indefatigable friend 
who not only shared his master's journeys, but fought in his 
battles. The following verse which MSS generally give 

Miles et Augusti fortiter usque pius, 

is retained by Ribbeck, who explains ' fortiter defunctus erat idem 
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comes inpiger et miles Augusti usque pius.' I think this does 
violence to the words ; surely the meaning is as given by Le Clerc, 
' he had done his part to the end, at once as unwearied companion 
and as soldier in Augustus' service, bravely loyal to the last.' Le 
Clerc aptly quotes Terence's Defunctus iam sum, nihil est quod 
dicat mihi, Eun. Prol. 15, where Pseudo-Donatus explains ' omni 
labore liberatus sum,' ' iam destiti periclitari.' The line, however, 
is a very weak one, though none of the proposed corrections seems 
probable. 

42. The accus. hostiles rates may be right if Ignibus is con- 
structed closely with ligna, almost as if it referred to it assonantly, 
ignibus (sua) ligna reddere, sc. hostiles rates. The fact of reddere 
being chosen rather than dedere somewhat confirms this view. 

44 = 

Quam tunc ille tener tam grauis hostis erat. 

This reading of Vat. seems palpably right; the antithesis is double 
and very effective : 'As youthful, so formidable a foe,' ' He proved 
himself then a foe as formidable as he was young.' 
45. lata Vat. rightly ' far and wide.' 

53, 54 = 

Hie modo miles erat, ne posset femina Romam 

Dotalem stupri turpis habere sui. 

Vat. herere, pointing perhaps to some corruption. At any rate 
it would be hard to parallel Romam dotalem stupri sui in the 
sense oi pretium dotale stupri. Possibly 

Dotalem stupris subdere turpis heri. 

Propertius, speaking of Cleopatra, similarly says, III 11, 32 : 

Coniugis obsceni pretium Romana poposcit 
Moenia et addictos in sua regna patres. 

" ' Misit ad extremos fexorientis equos. 

I suspect another corruption. Perhaps acta orientis. 

61, 62: 

Sum memor et certe memini sic ducere tyrsos 
Bacchea purpurea candidiora niue. 

This passage is usually printed substantially as I have given it, 
with the change of Bacchea to Bracchia. This is not impossible, 
for in Ov. Met. Ill 518 one of Korn's MSS has tacit, where the 
true reading is either bacchica or bacchia. But what is ducere 
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thyrsos? and what is purpurea niue? Both combinations are 
extraordinary. Does the poet mean that Bacchus' arms ' trail ' 
thyrsi, or ' lead on ' the bands of thyrsus-bearers ? and how could 
the very whitest arms be called more glistening than sparkling 
snow ? Even if the lustrous sheen of a swan's plumage could be 
called by Horace purple (purpureis oloribus, IV 1, 20), this does 
not prove the application of the word to snow. It is true that 
there is sometimes a rose color in snow, known as rose-snow ; but 
this would be quite out of keeping in a comparison with white 
arms. Besides, purpureas precedes in v. 60. 

I have found in a Bodleian fifteenth century copy of the Elegia 
(Auct. F. 4, 28) a reading which appears to me to suggest a 
wholly new line of explanation : 

Sum memor et certe memini sic dicere tyrso 
Baecha purpuera candidiora niue, 

from which I elicit 

Bacche puer,pura candidiora niue, 

' I recall the past and am sure I remember thee, young Bacchus, 
saying thus frankly to thy thyrsus, words of candor beyond the 
unsullied snow.' The candor of Maecenas is well known ; Horace 
addresses him as Candide Maecenas, Epod. XIV 5 ; and what is 
more to the point, in v. 135 of this very Elegia we have Nunc 
pretium candoris habes. Bacchus is identified by the poet with 
Maecenas ; as I think will be clear if I quote the passage in full. 
He is illustrating the justifiable seclusion of Maecenas by the 
example of the gods, Bacchus (57-68), Hercules (69-86), Jupiter 
(87-92) : 

Bacche coloratos postquam deuicimus Indos, 

Potasti galea dulce iuuante merum. 
Et tibi securo tunicae fluxere solutae, 

Te puto purpureas tunc habuisse duas. 
Sum memor et certe memini sic dicere thyrso, 

Bacche puer, pura candidiora niue. 
Et tibi thyrsus erat gemmis ornatus et auro. 

Serpentes hederae uix habuere locum. 
Argentata tuos etiam fsandalia talos 

Vinxerunt certe, nee puto Bacche, negas. 
Mollius es solito mecum turn multa locutus 

Et tibi consulto uerba fuere noua. 

The poet, who has just described Apollo as fighting on Augustus' 
side at Actium, carries on the same idea with Bacchus. He 
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imagines himself at Actium, the comrade of the god in the battle, 
witnessing with him this new conquest of Indian tribes (fndos, by 
which is meant the colored populaces of the farthest East, as in G. 
II 172, Aen. VIII 705, is probably meant to suggest Bacchus' 
ancient and mythical conquest of India, Prop. Ill 17, 22), and 
then, victory secured, the changed demeanor of the god, now that 
the dangers of war were over and the reign of peace has set in. 
' I saw thee change thy helmet to a wine-cup ; thy robes flowed 
loose about thee. Like a very wanton, thou didst assume a two- 
fold tunic, and each of purple. I recall thy free boyish words 
over the jewelled thyrsus that was thy companion (Bacchus is 
supposed to address the thyrsus perhaps as a witness to his 
sincerity) ; thou wilt not deny the silver-broider'd sandals round 
thy ankles. All bespoke a wanton's mood. Then didst thou un- 
bend and hold long converse with me ; then didst thou vent thy 
soul in new and choice words.' 

Le Clerc saw long ago that our poet here is describing some 
actual person ; but that person cannot be M. Antonius, though 
the passages cited by him from Velleius, Plutarch, and Dion Cas- 
sius show that he, in a special sense, not only might be, but was 
often identified with Bacchus. Here, however, there could be no 
place for Antonius, the defeated opponent of Augustus, any more 
than in the similar descriptions of Actium in Vergil and Propertius. 
Rather the poet has Maecenas throughout in his thoughts ; the 
two personalities, of the god and the minister, are crowded 
together somewhat inartistically, suggesting indeed that Maecenas, 
in the effusive joy which followed the decisive defeat of Antonius 
and Cleopatra at Actium, had himself assumed the very same 
character as his defeated opponent ; had taken the jewelled thyrsus, 
double tunic and silvered sandals which Antonius had been in the 
habit of wearing in the character tov veov Atovvo-ov (Bacche puer). 
Indeed, in the last two verses, 

Mollius es solito mecum turn multa locutus 
Et tibi consulto uerba fuere noua, 

the god slips entirely out of view, and we are confronted unmis- 
takably with the stilus remissus mollis et dissolutus which Macro- 
bius S. II 4, 12, ascribes to Maecenas, and which Augustus 
parodied in the well known words there quoted : Vale mel gen- 
tium, meculle, ebur ex Etruria, lasar Arrelinum, adamas supernas, 
Tiberinum margaritum, Cilniorum smaragde, iaspi ftgulorum, 
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berylle Porsenae, carbuncule Arabice, (so C. W. King) tva a-wre/ia 

iravra, /udXay/ia moecharum. Cf. the words of Seneca, Ep. 114: non 

oratio Maecenatis aeque soluta est quam ipse discinctus ? non tarn 

insignita illius uerba quam culhis, quam comitatus, quam uxor ? 

65. Sandalia of Vat., scandalia of F. 4, 28, will hardly give 

way for talaria of many early MSS, with talos immediately folr 

lowing ; but it is difficult to see what was the original word. It 

cannot have been Sicyonia, and is not likely to have been 

Tyrrhenica (see Pollux, where both these words are given as names 

of women's shoes) ; on the other hand, no word like sandicina or 

sandar(d)cina would seem to suit uinxerunt, which must, I think, 

refer to some kind of fastening for the feet. 

71: 

Sic te cum tenera multum lusisse puella. 

For multum Vat. gives, with several MSS, tecum. If this is not 
a mere repetition of tecum, it may be a corruption of tectum, or 
possibly of moechum. 
87, 88 : 

Fudit Aloidas geminos dominator Olympi, 
Dicitur in nitidum percubuisse diem. 

I read procubuisse with Arundel 133, and explain of Jupiter leaning 
forward into the bright light of day, i. e. looking downwards to earth, 
before sending his eagle to make a more thorough search for him. 
His own glance is not enough to find the Ganymede whom the 
more keen-eyed eagle ravishes and bears aloft to his master. 
89, 90 : 

Atque aquilam misisse suam, quae quaereret ecquid 
Posset amaturo digna referre Ioui. 

digna Heinsius for signa of MSS, rightly, I think. 
107 : 

Argo saxa' pauens postquam Scylleia legit 
Cyaneosque metus iam religanda ratis. 

For pauens Vat. and F. 4, 28 give parens. This variant is inter- 
esting ; for if it is right, it may serve as a close parallel to bona 
mater of Catull. LXIV 23, which I have explained in my com- 
mentary of the Argo. It is some argument in support of parens, 
that pauens forms a flat tautology with Cyaneosque metus, and 
this is not one of the faults of the Elegia, though it abounds in 
iterations of the same word. 
147, 148: 

Mene inquit iuuenis primaeui turpiter ante 
Augustam fBruti non cecidisse f fidem. 
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There can, I think, be no doubt that the change of Bruti to Drusi, 

of fidem to diem, is right ; indeed, they seem to be generally 

accepted by modern critics. But in v. 147 no notice has been 

taken of turpiter, most MSS giving Iuppiter. I confess to a 

leaning towards this reading of Vat. Maecenas might naturally 

think it shameful to outlive Drusus, ' not to have died before 

young Drusus in his prime had ended his short span of life.' At 

any rate it seems worth while to call attention to a unique v. 1. 

155. 156: 

' Sed tamen hoc satis est, uixi te, Caesar, amico. 

Et morior,' dixit ' dum moriorque, sat est. 

'But yet I am content in the thought that living I was Caesar's 
friend. Now, I die ; and in my hour of death, I am contented in 
that thought' Such', I think, is the meaning ; but it is also pos- 
sible that te Caesar, amico extends to Et morior, ' living I was 
Caesar's friend, and dying I am still.' 

158: 

Cum dicar subita uoce fuisse tibi. 

A very elegant use of the euphemistic fui, fuit, etc. = ' I am no 
more.' 



159-162: 



Perhaps 



Hoc mihi contingat, iaceam tellure sub aequa. 

Nee tamen hoc ultra fhos potuisse uelim. 
Sed meminisse uelim. uiuam sermonibus illic. 

Semper ero, semper si meminisse uoles. 

Nee tamen hoc ultra nil potuisse uelim, 
Sed meminisse uelim. 



'And yet this is not the only thing I could wish to have effected ; 
I would fain that thou shouldst remember me still.' 

Robinson Ellis. 



